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what had happened he was distressed. It appeared that some relative of
his had died recently making him one of the trustees of a property which
involved a few shares in one of the big armament firms, entirely without
his knowledge, as he stated in the next meeting of the Court.
Sir John Eldon Bankes was at the time of the Royal Commission a
man of eighty, but his brain was as clear as crystal, and he had the
complexion of a new-born babe. He was a most charming and con-
siderate man, liberal-minded and wise in his judgment. We could not
have wished for a better Chairman. But he was somewhat worried by
his team, and especially, I think, by myself and Dame Rachel Crowdy,
whom he regarded as his "Left Wing", and likely to go farther in our
examination of witnesses than he thought was necessary or advisable.
When we or others asked such questions, or when witnesses were
boring him, we always knew that he was getting impatient for he had a
habit, quite unconsciously, at such times, of wagging a pencil with a
little ring at the end which gave a faint tinkling sound.
Our toughest time was when we had to cross-examine the repre-
sentatives of Vickers, of whom there were about six led by Sir Charles
Craven. Before they arrived we had to study our brief carefully as it
was a very long one. The Nye Committee in the United States had
obtained a good deal of evidence which linked up the Vickers Company
with Dupont and other international traders in arms, and we had to get
down to all this in great detail.
I had something of a duel with Sir Charles Craven, the Managing
Director of Vickers, who, as the Americans would say "hated my guts".
Several times he appealed to the Chairman against my questions, but he
received no satisfaction or sympathy from Sir John.
"I advise you to answer the questions, Sir Charles", said the old
gentleman.
The atmosphere became distinctly warm, not to say hot, when Sir
Charles jibbed at some of my questions and those of Dame Rachel
Crowdy. I said I should demand to see the books of the Vickers firm,
according to our authority as a Royal Commission. This had the
effect of a bombshell. All the heads of the Vickers firm whispered
together. Then Sir Charles Craven said: "We have no objection to an
examination of our books."
Sir John was perturbed inwardly, I think, though he showed no
outward sign of that.
"How do you propose to bring the books to this court, Sir Philip?"
he asked suavely. "In a pantechnicon?"
I suggested that I should go to Vickers House to examine them with
another member of the Commission. I suggested Dame Rachel
Crowdy, and she looked at me and nodded.